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in decision making than those whose wives are in the labor market (Ferber, 1982).
The increasing proportion of women who work outside the home, however, may have a favorable indirect effect on the status of the full-time housewife. If women are becoming increasingly aware that they have options, husbands who want them to stay home may have to offer better terms for doing so. This may help to account for the surprising fact that the number of hours of housework for the full-time housewife, which had not declined through most of this century (Vanek, 1974), has recently gone down substantially (Robinson, 1977b) and that housewives own as wide a variety of household appliances as working wives (Robinson, 1980; Strober and Weinberg, 1980). 40 The improvement in the housewife's position would tend to mitigate the general trend toward a downgrading of her role, best illustrated by the declining importance attached by both men and women to having a full-time homemaker in the family (Ferber, 1982; Hoffman, 1977).
The Changing Status of Women and the Family So far, to the extent that economic variables are involved that can be and to a considerable extent have been measured, we have concentrated primarily on changes in women's lives and their effects on the family. We would, however, be seriously remiss if we ignored important implications for the well-being of women, men, and children that go beyond narrowly economic concerns. Considerable work has been done on the impact of women's labor force participation both on their own and their husbands' satisfaction with various aspects of life and on the development of their children. Unfortunately, much of it has disregarded the likelihood that the impact will be quite different depending on the context of different personalities, family situations, and social environments. It is not surprising, therefore, that so often the results are inconclusive or contradictory.
One example is the varied findings with respect to the employed woman's own satisfaction with her marriage. Some studies have discovered negative effects (Blood and Wolfe, 1960; Michel, 1967), some show no relationship (Blood, 1963; Pleck, et al., 1978; Powell, 1963), while others show a positive one (Burke and Weir, 1976; Feld, 1963; Ferree, 1976). Wright (1978) reviewed six large national surveys conducted by
40 When income and assets are held constant.mber of women. About one-fourth of all mothers with no husband present received child support, and only four percent of the four-and-a-half-million divorced or separated women received alimony (Bureau of the Census, 1979b). Also Ross and Sawhill (1975:47) cite a study for a metropolitan county in Wisconsin showing that within one year of divorce, 42 percent of fathers had made no court-ordered child support payments and that after 10 years the proportion rose to 79 percent.
